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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 

The American people regard the maintenance of 
full production, employment, and incomes as a 
major responsibility of Government. In other 
words the Employment Act of 1946 actually re- 
flects the desire and hope of the American people. 
When indications of growing unemployment ap- 
peared recently, the people turned to their Govern- 
ment with the question, “What are you doing 
about the economic situation?” 

We have seen that defenses built in advance 
against depression and unemployment are highly 
effective. It can now be said that a recession like 
that of 1921-22, or a major depression like that of 
1932-33, was not in the cards. Why? Because of 
inmemployment insurance and social-security pro- 
grams, because of minimum-wage legislation, agri- 
cultural price supports, bank deposit and mortgage 
guarantees, and all the other devices set up to 
protect the country from the economic havoc of 
earlier days. 

But our national economic policy ought not to 
consist merely of a defensive strategy against reces- 
sion. It must be affirmative, positive, creative. 
We must exert energy to make our free economy 
as productive as possible. 

Full employment depends on a high level of in- 
vestment and expenditure throughout our econ- 
omy. When private investment and expenditure 
falls off, public investment and expenditure must 
take its place in an amount sufficient to maintain 
fullem ployment. And full employment in our coun- 
try is vital to world peace. 
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Resolutions calling for strengthening the job- 


finding and unemployment insurance features of 


he Federal-State employment security program 

ere unanimously approved by the Federal Ad- 

sory Council of the United States Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security during a 
2-day session concluded September 15. 

Dr. William Haber, professor of economics at the 
University of Michigan and chairman of the con- 
ference, made the resolutions public. Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin and Robert C. Goodwin, 
Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
addressed the Council and attended the sessions. 

In addition to urging the Labor Department and 
the Bureau to ask Congress for additional appro- 
priations for employment security activities, the 
Council commended the Bureau and the State 
agencies on their activities during the recent 
decline in unemployment. In a resolution adopted 
just before adjournment, the Council said: 

“Tt was the view of the Council that the unem- 
ployment insurance payments to unemployed cov- 
ered workers for the past several months have 
contributed to the checking of a recession and 
together with other complementary measures have 
firmed up the economic situation to a very con- 
siderable extent.” 


Welcomed by Tobin 


In welcoming the Council, which is composed of 
leading representatives of management, labor, 
veterans, and the public, Secretary Tobin said he 
wanted their advice and assistance not only in 
matters pertaining to employment, which has 
heretofore been the Council’s only jurisdiction, but 
also on unemployment insurance problems. 

Much of the time of the Council sessions was 
devoted to a study of the effects of the insurance 
payments and the Bureau’s job-finding activities 
during the last part of 1948 and in 1949. Their 
conclusion was that experience to date had demon- 
strated the need not only for additional appropria- 
tions to finance the job-finding and job-placement 
programs but that action should be taken to extend 
the coverage of the unemployment insurance 


Advisory Council Urges Stronger Job-Security Program 


program and to establish a reinsurance fund which 
could be used to bolster individual State trust- 
fund accounts when they drop below a certain 
level. 

The Council went on record in favor of having 
all funds collected by the Federal Government 
from the unemployment insurance tax immediately 
appropriated by Congress either for financing the 
Federal-State program operations or for deposit 
in a reinsurance fund where it could be used to aid 
the States when their trust-fund reserves became 
inadequate to assure prompt payment of benefits. 


Plan for Jobs 


The Council urged a broad Federal-State-local 
plan of action to combat lack of jobs in areas 
of heavy unemployment. It recommended the 
Bureau and the State employment security 
agencies take active leadership in the establish- 
ment of State and local “Maximum Employment 
Committees” which would bring the entire re- 
sources of the community to bear on critical 
employment situations where they exist. 

“Business, labor, civic, veteran, and welfare 
organizations should be called up to cooperate 
fully in the work of the committees,’ a Council 
resolution said. “The local employment offices 
should stimulate the establishment of these com- 
mittees and perform planning and staff and labor- 
market informational services for them when they 


‘are established. The Bureau of Employment 


Security should further this effect by meeting 
with the representatives of national organizations 
in Washington and request their cooperation in 
furthering this program throughout their organ- 
izations.”’ 

On the subject of more adequate Bureau 
financing, the committee adopted two resolutions. 

One, on administrative financing, said: ‘The 
program has a long record of inadequate appropri- 
ations. During the last 14 years it has been nec- 
essary to seek deficiency appropriations 12 times. 
Funds should be made adequate to assure full and 
prompt payment of benefits, the maintenance Or 
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Secretary Tobin welcomes to Department the Advisory 
Council to the Bureau of Employment Security. 


procedures for preventing abuses of the program, 
and for assuring public understanding of the pro- 
gram. The Bureau of Employment Security should 
be equipped to supply information on the effect 
of the existing system on stabilization of employ- 
ment and providing for wage loss due to unem- 
ployment.” 

A second resolution, on the subject of special 
problems of veterans and others in a period of 
substantial unemployment, urged that adequate 
appropriations be made by Congress to provide an 
effective job counseling and employment placement 
service for the unemployed, particularly for veter- 
ans as called for by the GL bill of rights. This.reso- 
lution concluded by stating: “‘The Council recom- 
mends that the Secretary of Labor, Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, and Chief of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service request a supple- 
mental appropriation to restore personne! previ- 
ously eliminated by inadequate appropriations so 
that the United States Employment Service will be 
able to fulfill the obligations set forth by Congress 
in the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944.” 

The Council recommended that special efforts 
should be made to aid veterans, college graduates, 


large numbers of whom are veterans, and other en- 
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trants into the labor market. It recommended that 
the Bureau should collect data pertaining to em- 
ployment opportunities for youthful job seekers. 

Citing the need for job development for unem- 
ployed workers among smaller employers, the 
committee urged that the USES use all devices, 
such as the telephone, radio broadcasts, direct 
mail, and labor-market bulletins to reach these em- 
ployers. 

“Greater penetration of the labor market in the 
placement of employables is deemed highly de- 
sirable, for the convenience of employers and 
potential employees,” the Council resolved. 


Extended Coverage 


The Council's resolutions on unemployment in- 
surance urged extension of coverage of workers 
employed by small employers—about 3,500,000 
workers in the average workweek. The Council's 
recommendation was that the “experience of 17 
States which cover employers with one worker 
has demonstrated the absence of serious adminis- 
trative difficulties.” 

Removal of exclusion from coverage of non- 
profit organizations in the unemployment insur- 
ance program was recommended in another reso- 
lution. 

Members of the Federal Advisory Council are: 


Public Representatives 


Dr. William Haber, professor of economics, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., chair- 
man of the Council; John J. Corson, circulation 
director, Washington Post, Washington, D. C 
Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, past president, Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs, Portland, Oreg.; Dr. Merle 
KE. Frampton, principal, New York Institute for 
the Education of the Blind, New York, N. Y.; 
Fred K. Hoehler, director, Llinois Department of 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Ill; Mrs. Henry A. 
Ingraham, former president, National Board, 
YWCA, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Roscoe C. Martin, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; Lra D. Reid, 
professor, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa.; 
Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, New York, N. Y.; 
Max F. Baer, national director, B'nai B'rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, Washington, D.C 
Dr. Sumner Slichter, professor of economics, 
Mass.; Dr 
Kdwin KE. Witte, Department of Economics, Uni 


Harvard University, Cambridge, 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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Management Representatives 


Miss Bess Bloodworth, vice president, The 
Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Prentiss L. Coon- 
lev, business consultant, Washington, D. C.; John 
Lovett, general manager, Michigan Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Detroit, Mich.; H. S. Vance, 
chairman of the board, Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Ind.; Frank DeVyver, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C.; Marion Folsom, treasurer, East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.; John A. Hall, 
Lockport, N. Y.; C. V. Maddux, Denver, Colo.; 
Joseph A. Dunn, Capital Contracting Co., Boston, 
\lass. 


Labor Representatives 

John Brophy, director, Industrial Union Coun- 
cils, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Harry Boyer, president, Pennsy]- 
vania Industrial Union Council, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, director, social insurance 
activities, American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; James L. MeDevitt, president, 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; H. L. Mitchell, president, National Farm 
Labor Union, American Federation of Labor, 
Washineton, D. C.: Paul Sifton, national legisla- 
tive representative, United Auto Workers, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Katherine Ellickson, assistant director 
of research, ClO, Washington, D. C.; James 
Brownlow, secretary-treasurer of the metal trades 
department, AFL, Washington, D. C.; Joseph M 
Rourke, secretary-treasurer, Connecticut State 
Federation of Labor, Bridgeport, Conn.; Frank 
Hoffman, legislative director, United Steel Workers 
of America, Washington, D. C, 


Veterans Representatives 

Robert S. Allen, author, member of American 
Veterans Committee, Washington, D. C.; Law- 
rence J. Fenlon, chairman, National Economic 
Commission, American Legion, Chicago, Ill. (al- 
ternate: Ralph Lavers, director of economics, 
American Legion, Washington, D. C.); Omar B 
Ketchum, director, national legislative service, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Washington, D. C.; 
Millard W. Rice, executive secretary, Disabled 
American Veterans Service Foundation, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Edgar C. Corry, Jr., past national com- 
mander, American Veterans of World War II, Des 
Moines, lowa (alternate: Clarence Adamy, na- 
tional service director, Washington, D.C. 
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12 States and Alaska Provide 
Equal Pay for Women 


Women’s organizations, trade-unions, and other 
groups which have pioneered the movement for 
equal pay for equal work still have a job to do, in 
the opinion of Frieda Miller, Director of the United 
States Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau. 

The first job, Miss Miller Says, is to see that 
equal-pay protection for women workers is ex- 
tended to the 36 States which now have no statutes 
on the subject. The second is to continue their 
efforts for the enactment of a Federal equal-pay 
law. Such measures were introduced inthe Seventy- 
ninth, Eightieth, and the present Eighty-first 
Sessions of Congress. 

Except for organized workers covered by equal- 
pay clauses in union contracts, numerous women 
doing the same work as men in the 36 States with- 
out equal-pay protection have no assurance that 
their pay will equal that of men, Miss Miller said. 


Other Disadvantages 


“This ‘unequal’ pay system not only consti- 
tutes an unfair practice where women are con- 
cerned, but carries with it a real threat to the 
wages of men,” she said. “It can result, in fact, in 
the ultimate displacement of the higher paid work- 
ers or in their acceptance of so-called ‘women’s 
rates’ of pay.” 

A Federal law providing equal pay for women 
workers would immediately bring this guarantee 
to women in numerous interstate businesses and 
indirectly lend support to the movement for enact- 
ment of State laws to cover other workers, Miss 
Miller believes. Such a law would not. she is con- 
vineced, eliminate the need for State legislation, 
since large numbers of women are employed in 
stores, laundries, offices, and other local establish- 
ments which do not come within the scope of 
Federal legislation 

The Federal Government already has recognized 
the validity of the proposal in that Civil Service 
classifications are set up without regard to sex 

This year Alaska joined the 12 States in estab- 
lishing the principle of equal pay. The 12 States 
are California, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Washington. 











NLRB Issues Ruling 
On Secondary Boycotts 


The National Labor Relations Board has made 
the first ruling on the section of the Taft-Hartley 
Act forbidding labor organizations to engage in cer- 
tain types of secondary “recognition”? and “sym- 
pathy” strikes and boycotts. 

The Board, in ruling on the first such case to 
come before it, found two locals of the AFL Team- 
sters’ Union in violation ef this section, which is 
designated in the act as 8 (b) (4) (B). The section 
makes it an unfair labor practice for a labor union 
to engage in a strike or boycott or to “induce or 
encourage’”’ the employees of any employer to en- 
gage in a strike or boycott “where an object thereof 
is . . . foreing or requiring any other employer to 
recognize or bargain with a labor organization as 
the representative of his employees unless such la- 
bor organization has been certified [by the Board] 
as the representative of such employees.” 

In its ruling, the Board emphasized that this sec- 
tion is aimed only at secondary activities. The opin- 
ion said: ‘It is clear that Congress did not intend 
to prohibit recognition strikes against the primary 
employer.’ Accordingly, the Board rephrased an 
order proposed by the Board’s trial examiner who 
heard the case, so that it would prohibit only sec- 


ondary activities. 


Violations Cited 


One of the two unions found guilty was held to 
have violated the act by picketing stores which 
used the services of a delivery company whose 
employees the union was trying to organize. The 
union had not been certified by the Board as bar- 
gaining agent for the employees of the delivery 
service. The other union was found to have violated 
the act by instructing its members at one of the 
stores not to cross the first union’s picket line 

The unions are located at Bridgeport, Conn 

The Board’s decision was made by a panel of 
three Board members to which the Board had dele- 
gated its full power of decision in this case pur- 
suant to section 3 (b) of the act. The panel was 
composed of James J Reynolds, dt . Abe Murdock, 
and J. Copeland Gray 

Board Member Murdock, dissenting in part, 
disagreed with the finding that the second union 


had violated the recognition boycott ban He 


dissented on the ground that it was not proved 





that the second union knew of the first union’s un- 
lawful objective in its picketing or that the second 
union adopted that objective. However, the ma- 
jority held that it was not essential to prove that 
the second union actually knew of the first union’s 
unlawful objective. They held that the second 
union’s assistance in the unlawful activity made it 
liable under the act. 


Two New Divisions Set Up 
In the Solicitor’s Office 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin has an- 
nounced the establishment of two new divisions 
in the Office of the Solicitor, under Solicitor 
William S. Tyson, to handle legal work on special- 
ized duties of the Department of Labor. 

Reid Williams, from Colorado, former regional 
attorney for the Department at Kansas City, 
heads the new Division of International Labor 
Affairs. 

The new Employment Security Division was 
set up to handle legal problems of the Bureau 
of Employment Security. It is headed by Charles 
Donahue, from Maine. Donahue’s former post as 
Chief of the Legislation and Bureau Service 
Branch has been filled by B. Harper Barnes, from 
North Carolina, former special assistant to the 
Solicitor. 

James F. O’Hare, from New Hampshire, has 
been appointed chief of the Wage Determination 
Branch, which handles legal problems under the 


Davis-Bacon Act. 





Left to right: Charles Donahue, William S. Tyson, 
Solicitor of the Department of Labor, and Reid 
Williams discuss new divisions. 
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The long-range employment outlook is good for 
lmost all of the building trades, and prefabrica- 
ion and other new methods or materials will not 

displace journeymen. These are the major conclu- 
sions of a report entitled ““Employment Outlook 

n the Building Trades,” 

the United States Department of Labor’s Bureau 


recently released by 


of Labor Statistics. 

The long-run employment outlook is particu- 
larly good in the fields of plumbing, pipefitting, 
electrical work, sheet-metal work, and elevator 
construction, because of the increasing importance 
of mechanical equipment in buildings of almost all 
types. It is also well above average for operating 
engineers, because of continued increase in the use 
of construction machinery and continued active 
development of such machinery. The long-run 
outlook is very good for the basic structural trades 
of carpentry and bricklaying. 

The outlook is least favorable for painters and 
paperhangers, because of the wide acceptance of 
materials with which householders do their own 
decorating, the improved characteristics of ex- 
terior paint and other finishes, and the increased 
use of materials which are permanently finished at 
the factory. 

Effects of Business 


Construction employment, the report points out, 
is more dependent on general business conditions 
than employment in any other major industry 
Seasonal unemployment is also more serious than 
in most factory occupations. 

There has been gradual change in materials used 
and types of work done in most of the trades 
Labor-saving methods and more completely proc- 
essed materials are a continuation of an old line 
of development, rather than an innovation of the 
last. few years They have not converted any of the 
trades to semiskilled assembly occupations and 
are not doing so at present. The trend in many 
trades is in the opposite direction 

The increasing complexity of buildings and othet 
structures, the wider range of materials and equip- 
ment, and the almost unlimited variety of condi- 
tions met in construction work call for thoroughly 
trained employees. Knowledge of “why” as well 
as “how” is fully as necessary as in the past, if not 


more so, the report states. Of the several possible 
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Job Outlook Good for Most Building Trades, Report Shows 


methods of entering a trade, standard apprentice- 
ship is the most satisfactory. Informal on-the-job 
training can be successful, the bulletin states, but 
except for elevator constructors and boilermakers, 
where such training is definitely recognized, it has 
serious disadvantages for the prospective entrant. 

The characteristics of the contract construction 
industry are described briefly in the report, which 
points out how the conditions under which it 
operates make flexibility a primary requirement. 
These circumstances in turn influence employment 
practices, working conditions, and the type and 
degree of training needed for journeymen 

The bulletin deals briefly with the principal 
work of 24 trades, and tells of trends affecting the 
type of work done. It also evaluates construction 
prospects for each of the 9 geographic divisions 
of the country. The report reviews the region’s 
population growth and industrial development, 
relating these to the likelihood of increase or de- 
crease in its proportion of the Nation’s total con- 
struction activity 

The report, one of a series on employment pros- 
pects in major occupations and industries, is in- 
tended for use in vocational counseling. It is 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
at 50 cents a copy. 


German Union Federation 
Being Organized in Munich 


The founding convention of the new West Ger- 
man Trade Union Federation (DGB) will be held 
in Munich, Germany, on October 12-14, 1949 
The federation is scheduled to begin functioning 
by January 1, 1950. Lt will include the seven for- 
merly independent federations of the three Western 
Zones—the Hesse, the Bavarian, and the Wuert- 
temberg-Baden federations in the United States 
Zone; the British Zone federation in the British 
Zone; and the South Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern, 
the Rhineland-Palatinate, and the South Baden 
federations in the French Zone 

The membership of the new federation will be 
about 5,000,000, organized in 16 trizonal industrial 
unions, which have been formed through amalga- 
mations of industrial unions in the Western Zones 











The extent to which women are holding higher- 
level positions, the kinds of positions they are fill- 
ing, the factors that favor and deter their advance- 
ment to better-paying, more responsible jobs were 
studied in a survey recently conducted in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago by the United States 
Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau. 

Such information is frequently sought by college 
placement officials, business and __ professional 
groups, and working women themselves. 

The study explored women’s employment in 
the higher-level jobs of four major industries: 
Department stores, home offices of insurance com- 
panies, banks, and manufacturing plants. Besides 
studying the extent to which women have retained 
their wartime gains, Bureau agents collected ex- 
tensive information on the types of work being 
done by women and on conditions affecting their 
advancement. Findings of the study, which is 
tentatively called ““Women in Executive, Admin- 
istrative, and Supervisory Positions,’ will be 
published soon. 

The three cities surveyed, the Bureau said, 
were selected because it was known that all had 
firms employing substantial numbers of women in 
the four industries chosen for study. Establish- 
ments covered numbered 237, and had a total em- 
ployment of 345,000 persons, of whom about half 


were women. 


Employers Questioned 

In each place of business visited, information 
was obtained on the recruitment and selection of 
women for higher-level jobs as well as on the con- 
siderations and standards which influence pro- 
motion. Data also were collected on the training 
provided or required for advancement in each firm, 
and effort was made to find out whether women 
were afforded equal opportunities with men in 
respect to training, and whether women were tak- 
ing advantage of the training facilities or programs 
offered. Management also was questioned about 
the apparent possibilities of increasing the percent- 
age of women in executive, supervisory, and other 
higher-level jobs, and asked what factors had aided 
or retarded the advancement of women in their 
particular establishments. For more than half of 
the firms, additional data were collected from per- 
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How Women Get Higher-Level Jobs Analyzed in 3-City Survey 


sonnel records. This information dealt with the 
marital status, education, work history, age, and 
other characteristics of 860 women who were 
holding higher-level positions. 
Workers Interviewed 

In personal interviews with women employees 
Bureau agents gained additional information. They 
learned, for instance, what factors the women them- 
selves believed had helped them to advance, how 
the women liked their jobs, how long they had held 
their present posts, and what their chief responsi- 
bilities were. They also learned what positions the 
women would like to reach within the next 5 years 
and what, if any, specific obstacles appeared to be 
in the way of such goals. Each woman also was 
asked whether she preferred working for a man, a 
woman, or had no decided opinion on the subject. 
As an aid to prospective women executives, those 
in the higher echelons also were asked their opinion 
as to what women themselves could do in preparing 
for responsible positions in business and industry. 

In studying the kinds of higher-level positions 
held by women, the Bureau examined jobs common 
to all four industries as well as those peculiar to 
only the individual industry. In the former cate- 
gory, for instance, were such jobs as officer, per- 
sonnel director, training director, executive secre- 
tary, administrative assistant, and, of course, the 
clerical supervisor. In the latter category were such 
specialized jobs as buyer in department stores, ac- 
tuary in insurance companies, teller in banks, and 
plant manager and forelady in manufacturing es- 
tablishments. Plants visited included hosiery mills, 
drug and pharmaceutical houses, candy factories, 
and printing and publishing houses. 


Opinions Compared 

Where opinions were sought, both representa- 
tives of management and women in higher-level 
jobs were asked related questions whenever feas- 
ible. This made possible a comparison of points 
of view, and a comprehensive analysis of factors 
which influence women’s advancement. As a re- 
sult, the report will furnish a useful guide to all 
women seeking promotion. And it will give 
management evidence of the seriousness with 
which women in higher-level positions are view- 


ing their role in industry and business. 
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Sales Prices and Rentals 
Of New Housing 


Because information about the amount of new 
housing being supplied is not sufficient to answer 
many of the important questions concerning resi- 
dential building, the United States Department of 
Labor’s expanded housing-statistics program has 
moved into its second phase—a survey of sales 
prices and rentals of new dwelling units, as well 
as income of the occupants. 

Data are being collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Atlanta, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Miami, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, and Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The first phase of the new program began in 


Statistics in 15 metropolitan areas 


Los Angeles, 


July with collection of information on the volume 
of new housing started and its characteristics (see 
Labor Information Bulletin, August 1949). Infor- 
mation is now being secured on the relation of the 
price paid for new living accommodations to the 
facilities and equipment supplied, and to the in- 
come and veteran statusof tenant or buyer. From 
these studies, some alinement may be made of the 
amount and kind of new housing supplied, and its 
cost to the occupant, in relation to housing needs 
and the income of the occupant. 


Home Financing 


An important part of the survey deals with 
the methods of financing the purchase of a new 
home. The BLS will ascertain the amount and 
source (savings, bonds, loans, etc.) of down pay- 
ment, and the amount and type of mortgages 
(FHA insured, VA guaranteed, or uninsured), and 
their duration. 

Equally important is what the price tag attached 
to new living quarters covers—-the kind of dwelling 
the homeowner and renter is getting for his hous- 
ing dollar and what facilities and equipment are 


supplied. For rental units, data will show whethe 
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BLS Surveying 














the monthly rent is for a furnished or unfurnished 
house or apartment, whether there is a refrigerator, 
cooking stove, or garage, and if the rent covers 
telephone, electricity, gas, heat, and water 
Ratio of Renters 

Findings of this second phase of the housing 
program will show the ratio of renters to home- 
owners in new housing in each of the 15 survey 
areas, the proportion of veterans and nonveterans 
moving into new homes or apartments, the race of 
The 


study will also give some measure of the extent of 


the occupants, and the net family income 
crowded living conditions in each area by showing 
the number of persons inhabiting the new quar- 
ters, and whether the occupants had previously 
shared living quarters with other families 

Data from occupants of new dwellings are kept 
strictly confidential, with results of the survey 
released only in summary form 

Publication of the results of the study will begin 
in the winter, through press releases issued in the 
areas and through articles appearing in the Labor 
Information Bulletin and the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. The BLS monthly journal Construction will 
carry detailed tabulations of data for all areas. 

In a third phase of the Area Housing Program, 
to get under way by the end of this vear, the BLS 
will examine the components of construction cost 
in building certain kinds of one-family houses m 
these same 15 metropolitan areas, 














McComb Proposes Revisions 
In ‘“‘White Collar’’ Exemptions 

Widespread employer and employee interest fol- 
lowed announcement September 10 of proposed re- 
visions in regulations governing exemption of cer- 
tain so-called “white collar’? employees from the 
minimum wage and overtime pay provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Announcement was made by Wm. R. McComb, 
Administrator of the United States Department 
of Labor’s Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, who gave interested parties 30 days in 
which to submit written comments. Final action 
by the Administrator is pending. 

Based on a detailed Report and Recommenda- 
tions submitted to him by Harry Weiss, a branch 
director of the Divisions, McComb’s proposals 
would revise regulations affecting some 2,500,000 
employees. Weiss’ Report and Recommendations 
was written following 22 days of a public hearing, 
ended in January 1948, at which he was presiding 
officer. More than 100 witnesses, principally rep- 
resentatives of management and labor, appeared 
at the hearing, and approximately 200 briefs and 
exhibits were filed. 

The regulations, last substantially revised in 
1940, contain “tests’’ of duties, responsibilities, 
salary levels, and other basic requirements for 
employers to apply in determining which of their 
employees may be exempt from the wage and 
hour provisions of the law as an “executive,” 


‘ 


‘administrative,’ “professional,” “local retail- 


ing,” or “outside salesman’ type of employee. 


Salary Changes 

Under the proposed revisions the duty require- 
ments of the regulations for the five types of em- 
ployees involved would be clarified, and the salary 
necessary for exemption of “executive” type em- 
ployees would be changed from $30 to $55 a week 
and for “administrative” and “professional” type 
employees from $200 a month to $75 a week. A 
new provision would shorten the exemption test 
for salaried employees of these three types who 
receive at least $100 a week. 

McComb said the proposed revisions would not 
materially change the number of ‘white collar’ 
employees affected, but would clarify application 
of the regulations to such employees, thus reducing 
the risk of unwitting violations through improper 
classification of exempt and nonexempt employees. 





Among the basic requirements for exemption 
under the proposed regulations are: (1) “‘Execu- 
tive” employees must perform managerial duties; 
(2) “administrative” employees must perform 
office or nonmanual field work of substantial im- 
portance in the management or operation of the 
business; (3) “‘professional’’ employees must per- 
form work requiring advanced knowledge in a 
field of science or learning or perform creative work 
in an artistic field; (4) “local retailing’ employees 
must make retail sales mostly intrastate in nature; 
and (5) “outside salesmen’? must be engaged to 
sell, away from their employer’s place of business. 


Nine States Prohibit Charge 
To Workers for Medical Exams 

Interest was shown this year by many States 
in protecting employees from bearing the cost of 
medical examinations required by some employers 
as a condition of employment. Legislation on this 
subject was enacted in nine States—Maine, Mich- 
igan, Massachusetts, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and Wisconsin. A similar 
act was passed in Alaska, limited however to 
workers recruited from outside the Territory. 

In general, the nine State laws provide that it 
shall be unlawful for any employer to compel an 
employee or applicant for employment to pay the 
cost of any medical examination that might be 
required by the employer as a condition of em- 
ployment. 

Three of the States—Massachusetts, Utah, and 
Oklahoma—go farther, specifically stating that the 
employer must pay such costs. The Oklahoma act 
also requires the employer, upon request, to fur- 
nish such employee or applicant a copy of the 
examiner’s report of the examination, without 
cost to the employee. 

All of these laws apply to employers generally, 
except in Ohio, where the act is limited to em- 
ployers of three or more persons. 

In Michigan the act applies not only to paying 
the costs of a required physical examination, but 
also to fingerprinting or photographing if these 
processes are required. 

The Alaska act requires that a physical exami- 
nation be given all workers transported into the 
Territory before they enter employment, at the 
expense of the employer who has recruited the 
worker. 
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Work-injury rates in manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing continued to decline during 1948, 
according to annual summaries prepared by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The average injury-frequency rate for all manu- 
facturing industries decreased 8.5 percent, from 
18.8 injuries per million man-hours worked in 1947 
to 17.2 in 1948. This was the lowest rate recorded 
since 1940, when the average for manufacturing 
was 15.3. 

Decreases were reported for 14 of 22 mining classi- 
fications and for 15 of 40 other nonmanufacturing 
industries 

Although the frequency of work injuries de- 
creased, the relative proportion of fatalities and 
permanent disabilities increased. There were 2,600 
fatalities out of a total of 469,200 injured in : 
cidents during 1948. This compares with 2,700 
fatalities during 1947 out of a total of 539,000 
disabling accidents. In addition there were 200 
workers who in 1949 received permanent totally 
disabling injuries. As a result, the average number 


C- 


of days lost per case in manufacturing rose from 
73 in 1947 to 83 in 1948. The manufacturing 
severity rate, which reflects both the number of 
injuries and the average time lost, increased 
slightly, from an average of 1.4 days lost for each 
thousand man-hours worked in 1947 to 1.5 in 
1948. 

Among the 17 major groups of manufacturing 
industries, 14 recorded decreases of at least 1 
full frequency-rate point; the other 3 had rates 
which differed by less than a point from the 1947 
level. Over two-thirds of the individual manu- 
facturing industries had significant decreases in 
their injury-frequency rates between 1947 and 
1948. Of 151 separate classifications, 16 reported 
decreases of more than 5 frequency-rate points; 
87 decreased from 1 to 5 points; 39 showed little 
change; and only 9 recorded increases. 

Lumber and Logging 

Noteworthy decreases occurred in the lumber 
group of industries. The frequency rate for the 
group as a whole dropped from 66.0 to 58.6. 
Within the group, logging decreased from 102.8 to 
91.8; sawmills, from 66.6 to 57.8; and structural 
millwork, from 36.6 to 29.1. Logging and saw- 
mills still had the highest frequency rates of all 
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Work Injuries Decline, But Death Incidence Increases 


manufacturing industries—that for logging was 
the highest of any industry surveyed. Integrated 
saw and planing mills was the third highest 
among manufacturing industries, with a rate of 
53.0. 

Other major injury-rate decreases were recorded 
by the fabricated pipe and fittings industry, from 
29.4 to 18.5; office, store, and restaurant fixtures, 
from 23.9 to 15.3; concrete, gypsum, and plaster 
products, from 36.1 to 28.7; ornamental metal 
work, from 27.8 to 20.6; and heating equipment, 
from 34.3 to 27.2. The small boatbuilding and re- 
pairing industry showed the largest increase, from 
33.8 to 48.2, placing this industry as the fourth 
highest in manufacturing. 

Outstandingly low injury rates were reported 
in 1948 by the synthetic-rubber industry, 1.7; 
electric lamps (bulbs), 3.0; explosives, 4.3; 
women’s and children’s clothing, 4.5; and air- 
craft manufacturing, 4.9. 


Greatest Improvement 


Of the nonmanufacturing industries studied, the 
transportation group showed the most improve- 
ment in injury-frequency rates. Stevedoring had a 
decrease from 72.4 injuries per million man-hours 
in 1947 to 62.3 in 1948; local trucking and hauling, 
from 38.2 to 30.7; and warehousing and storage, 
from 33.5 to 26.6. (Interstate transportation is not 
included in this survey.) Stevedoring still had one 
of the highest injury-rates recorded, exceeded only 
by that for logging and certain of the mining 
classifications. 

The frequency rate for the important bitumi- 
nous mining industry decreased only slightly, to 
59.5 injuries per million man-hours. That for 
anthracite mining dropped from 83.4 to 82.2. Most 
of the other mining industries showed decreases or 
no change in injury rates; only two reported 
increases. 

The highest severity rate was reported by the 
stevedoring industry, 13.0 days lost for each 
thousand man-hours worked; logging had a rate 
of 10.1; and sawmills, 5.5. The average time lost 
per case was high in the iron and steel industry, 
244 days; stevedoring, 209; cold-finished steel, 
172; chemical products, not elsewhere classified, 
165; concrete, gypsum, and plaster products, 152; 
and industrial chemicals, 151 days. 
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European workers cannot earn a living in bombed-out factories such as this one. Marshall Plan materials and 
tools and an exchange of production knowledge are needed to get such plants into operation again. 


Labor Tie-In Emphasized in New Directive From ECA 


The joint effort of the free people of Euro pe toward 
the attainment of economic stability, self-reliance, and 
unity rests upon their democratic institutions, among 
the most im portant of which is the non-Communist 
labor movement.’ 

The above is a quotation from the stated labor 
policy of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. The statement, which actually is a directive 
within the organization, outlines operations to 
assure full labor participation in the European 
Recovery Program. 

Citing the more than 30,000,000 men and women 
in trade-unions of the Marshall Plan countries, the 
ECA directive states: “No group has a greater 
stake in the success of ERP, and no group has a 
more important part to play in making ERP a suc- 
cess.’”? Over 50 persons from the American labor 
movement are now in important posts in ECA, 
This includes staffs in Washington and Paris head- 
quarters, and labor men assigned to the missions 
in the Marshall Plan countries. Three of them are 
mission chiefs. 
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The labor staffs are instructed to cooperate with 
the democratic elements in the trade-unions in par- 
ticipating countries to secure their cooperation and 
support for the program. It is the responsibility of 
the labor staff in each mission to keep the free un- 
ion organizations informed about the program and 
to secure from them counsel and advice on the 
program as it affects the daily lives of European 


workers. 


High Production 


Recognizing that high production at low cost is 
essential if the participating countries are to en- 
gage effectively in world trade, the ECA instructs 
its labor staff to make available to European labor 
the wealth of experience gained in the United 
States in progressive labor relations—the coopera- 
tion between labor and management which is neces- 
sary if the benefits of high production are to be 
achieved. 

Workers and consumers, as well as industrialists 
and owners, must receive a fair share of the bene- 
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In Norway, John Gross, left, ECA mission chief and 
former machinist, and Oivind Lillebo check a drill. 


fits resulting from increased productivity, the 
directive stresses. Labor directors in the missions 
will explain the advantages of this to labor and 
management, as they help to identify production 
areas and to solve the problems of increasing 
the productivity. 

The most effective use of manpower, consistent 
with the rights of individual workers, will be pro- 
moted by ECA. Employment is being provided 
through strengthening of basic industries, intro- 
duction of capital improvements, and provision of 
raw materials and production tools and materials 
These steps are helping to improve the economic 
condition of the Marshall Plan countries. 

The problem of resettlement of displaced persons 
within a country, or the migration of workers, is 
one on which the ECA labor staff works closely 
with international organizations. Procedures and 
protective standards are worked out to minimize 
difficulties for the workers who are moved, on a 
voluntary basis, to equalize employment oppor- 
tunities, or to relieve specific labor shortages 

The Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation and the governments concerned are 
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being aided by the ECA labor staff in developing 
better public employment facilities. These public 






employment services will be responsible for arrang- 






ing transfer of workers to essential industries, and 






transfer of skilled workers from surplus to shortage 





areas. 






The war created a shortage of skilled workers 






Many men went into the armed services so young 






that they never had any industrial experience or 






training. New techniques and methods are strange 






to others who spent the war years in uniform. To 






insure a continuing supply of skilled workers and 






enable workers to obtain better jobs, the ECA la- 






bor staffs are working with labor, management, 






and governments to provide planned vocational 





training. 










Explain Program 


To offset Communist propaganda directed con- 





tinuously at workers, the ECA has sent top-flight 






labor information men to Europe to see that ac- 







curate information on the purposes and accom- 







plishments of the Recovery Program gets to the 
They tell of the support and aid 
They provide 


working people. 
American labor is giving ERP. 





speakers, pamphlets, films, and other informa- 

























tional aids. 








Machine shop in Trieste. Ship engines are being 
built here—providing jobs for workers who cut pro- 
pellers and cylinders. 





School Enrollments for Year 
Expected To Pass 32 Million 


School and college enrollments, at all levels, both 
publie and private, will reach a grand total of 
32,671,500 for 1949-50, according to estimates of 
the Office of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency 

Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Administra- 
tor, pointed out that this is the largest enrollment 
ever recorded, while teacher and school housing 
shortages continue. 

It is estimated that high wartime birth rates 
will bring an additional 7 million children into the 
Nation’s elementary schools by 1956. Nearly a 
quarter million additional teachers will be needed 
during this period for the extra enrollment alone, 
Ewing said. 

A break-down in the estimated school enroll- 
ment figures for this year and those for the past 


year foll ws: 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


1949-50 
Elementary schools: (estimated) 1948-49 
Public 20,584,000 20,034,000 
Private and parochial 2,652,000 2,620,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children 61,500 61,000 
Model and practice schools in teacher training 
institutions 50,000 53,000 
Federal schools for Indians 30,000 29,000 
Total elementary 23,377,500 22,797,000 
Secondary schools: 
Public 5,885,000 5,633,000 
Private and parochial 575,000 566,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children 20,000 19,000 
Model and practice schools in teacher training 
institutions and preparatory departments of 
colleges 47,000 46,000 
Federal schools for Indians 6,000 6,000 
Total secondary 6,533,000 6,270,000 
Higher education: 
Universities, colleges, professional schools, in- 
cluding junior colleges and normal schools 2,400,000 2,400,000 
Total higher education 2,400,000 2,400,000 
Other schools 
Private commercial schools 270,000 300,000 
Nurse training schools (not affiliated with col- 
leges and universities) $1,000 113,000 
Total other schools 361,000 413,000 
Grand totals 32,671,500 31,880,000 
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Foundry Workweek 
Less Than 40 Hours 


Weekly work schedules of ferrous foundry 
workers were below 40 hours in 118 of the 264 
foundries surveyed in June 1949 by the United 
States Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 24 large cities. 

Although practically all other foundries included 
in the Bureau’s study reported 40 hours, only in 
Portland, Oreg., and Seattle were schedules of at 
least 40 hours reported by all firms visited. Work 
schedules in foundries reporting less than 40 hours 
varied from 16 to 36, with 32 hours in the majority 
About 64,000 foundry workers were employed in 
the 24 cities at the time of the study. 


Average Earnings 


Average hourly earnings of machine molders 
ranged from $1.26 to $2.01 on a city-wide basis. 
Earnings of hand bench molders and floor molders 
were generally between $1.50 and $1.85 an hour. 
Skilled pattern makers averaged from $1.53. to 
$2.35, compared with a range from $0.93 to $1.37 
an hour for hand truckers, the lowest paid among 
the eight job groups studied 

Detroit foundry workers had the highest hourly 
earnings in three jobs, with $1.87 for hand bench 
molders, $1.84 for floor molders, and $1.37 for 
hand truckers. In Toledo, ranking first in two jobs, 
machine molders averaged $2.01 an hour and chip- 
pers and grinders $1.71. Other Great Lakes cities, 
as well as those in the Pacific Coast States, also 
generally ranked above other cities in earnings 
levels for most of the jobs. Among the exceptions 
were hand coremakers with $1.98 in Philadelphia, 
the highest earnings for this job group, and floor 
molders in Hartford with an average of only 3 
cents less than in Detroit. The lowest earnings 
levels among the 24 cities were in Birmingham. 

Detailed reports of earnings in the jobs studied 
and additional information pertaining to other re- 
lated wage practices in foundries in each of the 


cities surveyed are available upon request. 


Non-Communist Affidavits Increase 


Non-Communist affidavits on file with the 
National Labor Relations Board on September 1 
totaled $6,468, an increase of 5,110 over the 
number reported August 1, the Board announced 
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Items of special interest to labor organizations 


layed a large part in the recent Ninth Session of 


he Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations in Geneva. 

The agenda included such items as technical as- 

stance, forced labor, slavery, freedom of associa- 

on, unemployment and full employment, and 
atus of women. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor John W. Gibson 
and Keene A. Roadman, of the Department of 
Labor’s Office of International Labor Affairs, rep- 
resented the Department on the United States 
Delegation. 

The Council adopted a resolution approving 
technical assistance to undeveloped countries, to 
be financed from voluntary governmental contri- 
butions. The resolution outlines administrative 
and organizational arrangements, financial provi- 
sions, and guiding principles and policies, as well 
as indicating certain percentage allocations of 
funds to be made to the United Nations itself and 
to the various specialized agencies. 

The recommendations of the Council will go 
before the full UN membership during the current 
session at Lake Success, N. Y. 


Subjects Debated 


Debate was controversial on the subjects of 
trade-union rights and forced labor. Both ques- 
tions previously had been considered by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, with resulting reso- 
lutions looking toward establishment of impartial 
fact-finding commissions. Assistant Secretary Gib- 
son made the opening statement in the trade-union 
rights discussion, outlining the background of the 
subject, including the action taken by ILO, and 
presenting a United States-United Kingdom reso- 
lution calling for ILO to establish a fact-finding and 
conciliation commission for the purpose of super- 
vision of freedom of association. 

The United States Delegation also introduced a 
resolution on foreed labor, calling for a joint 
UN-ILQO impartial commission of inquiry. It was 
defeated and the final resolution on the subject re- 
quested the Secretary General of UN to inquire 
again Whether member governments will cooperate 
in an impartial inquiry 

In a prolonged debate on the world economic 


situation, particular attention was given to the 
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UNESCO Delegates Debate Labor Problems at Geneva Session 


problem of unemployment. A resolution, 
sored by the United States, United Kingdom, and 


France, which outlines a program of national and 


spon- 


international study and action looking toward 
the achievement and maintenance of high levels 
of employment, was adopted by the Council. The 
Council also requested that the subject of unem- 
ployment be placed on the agenda of the United 
Nations General Assembly now in session at Lake 
Success. 

Council action taken on questions concerning 
the status of women included resolutions calling 
for the completion of surveys relating to the exist- 
field 
education and existing conflicts in national laws 


ence of discrimination in the of women’s 
as they affect women who marry nationals of other 
countries. Other resolutions recommended the ex- 
pansion of training for nurses in shortage areas 
and transmitted the views of the Council on equal 
pay for equal work to the International Labor 
Organization which is preparing a report on this 
subject for the next session of the ILO 

While the UNESCO 
progress, a conference of labor and other groups 
interested in UNESCO problems was held in Wash- 
ington. A feature of the conference was an address 
Allen, Assistant Secretary of State, 
who pointed out the similarity of objectives of the 
foreign policy of the United States and UNESCO 
The conference was called together by the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, com- 
determined to 


Geneva Session was 1n 


by George V 


posed of union representatives 


strengthen the ties between the international 
agency and organized labor 

Allen encouraged the group to expand the unter- 
change of labor officials and labor rank and fil 
among nations. He said the successful conduct of 
the foreign policy of this or any other country ts 
becoming increasingly dependent upon the mutual 
understanding among people brought about by 


first-hand knowledge 


Correction 


The prevailing minimum wage determimation 
under the Walsh-Healey Act for the 
Steel Industry for the Southern States ts $1.08 an 
hour, instead of $1.08 an hour as shown on page 


> , 
Bu eru 


Iron and 


5 of the September Labor Informatior 
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Paid Vacations 
On Increase 
Throughout Industry 


More workers received paid vacations under 
the terms of collective bargaining agreements in 
1949 than in any previous year. Many of these 
workers also received, for the first time, a 2-week 
and in many instances a 3- or 4-week—vacation 
as a result of the growing tendency to grant longer 
paid vacations to senior employees. 

A recently completed survey of nearly 1,500 
collective bargaining agreements made by the 
United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows that better than 9 out of 
every 10 agreements (93 percent) contain vacation 
provisions. Nearly all those with vacation provi- 
sions stipulate that those employees with long 
service records shall receive at least 2 weeks’ paid 

three-fifths of these 
) 


agreements give 2 weeks while one-third give 


vacation annually. Thus, 


more than 2 weeks as the maximum vacation 
allowed to employees with the proper service 


qualifications, 


Compared With 1944 


A comparison of the present study with one 
conducted by the Bureau in 1944 reflects the trend 
toward more liberalized vacations. Only 1.5 per- 
cent of the unionized plants covered in 1944 gave 
their long-service employees more than 2 weeks of 
vacation with pay. By contrast, 32 percent of the 
agreements containing vacation provisions in the 
1949 survey granted vacations of over 2 weeks to 
larg: froups of employees. 

Most of the vacation clauses in the agreements 
provide for “graduated” plans; that is, time off 
for a varying number of days or weeks depending 
upon the individual worker’s length of service 
More than 8 out of eve ry 10 contracts were of this 
type Jn contrast only ] out of every 10 provide 
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“GRADUATED” VACATION PLANS* 


PERCENT OF (1784) AGREEMENTS 
) 20 40 60 80 


ONE WEEK 
MAXIMUM 


1.10% 


TWO WEEKS 
MAXIMUM 


MAXIMUM 


| | 
i 


* Uniform plans accounted for less than ten percent 
of the fotal number of agreements studied. 


for uniform vacations of equal length, irrespec- 
tive of service. 

A total of 380 agreements provide for graduated 
plans with more than 2 weeks as the maximum 
time allowed. <A sample of 100 of these was 
analyzed to determine the relationship between 
service requirements and the amount of vacation 
time granted. It was found that 87 provided 3 
weeks as the maximum vacation, and 11provided 
tweeks. The remaining two agreements provided 
Fifteen 
years’ service, stipulated in 36 contracts, was the 


a maximum of between 2 and 3 weeks. 


most common requirement for the 3-week vaca- 
tion. A 4-week vacation usually required 25 years 
of service, 

A typical clause giving 3 weeks to workers with 
creater service follows: 

“Any and all employees of the employer within 
the terms of this agreement shall receive a vacation 
with full pay of 1 week, provided the employee 
has been in the service of the employer 1 year or 
more, and a vacation with pay of 2 weeks, provided 
the employee has been in such service 5 vears or 
more, and a vacation with pay of 3 weeks, provided 
such employee has been in such service for 15 


years or more.” 


Wartime Policy 

During World War IL the National War Labor 
soard evolved the policy of allowing, under exist- 
ing wage stabilization regulations, | week’s vaca- 
tion after | vear’s service and 2 weeks after 5 years 


of service. This pattern, with various modifications, 
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s still evident in many of the graduated plans sur- 
eved. Seventy-eight of the 100 agreements ana- 
zed for service requirements stipulated 1 vear of 
rvice for 1 week off, while 60 required 5 years’ 
rvice for a 2-week vacation. 
Many companies, however, have liberalized their 
cation programs, not by increasing the maximum 
ne allowed, but by deviating from the 1-for-1, 
2-for-5 policy. Employees with less than 1 year’s 
service are often granted shorter periods of time 
olf, such as one-half week for 6 months of employ- 
ment. Also, the length of time an employee must 
work to receive a paid vacation of 1 week or of 2 
weeks is often lowered. For example, an increasing 
number of agreements provide 2 weeks’ paid vaca- 


tion for 2, 3, and 4 years’ service, 


No Financial Loss 


None of the 1,473 agreements studied required 
employees to accept less compensation than they 
would normally have earned had they worked 
during their vacations. 

Three methods of caleulating vacation compen- 
sation were prevalent in the agreements analyzed. 
Under the first of these the average earnings (hour- 
lv or weekly) are determined for a past period. 
These averages are then applied to the hours or 
weeks of vacation granted. 

A second type of clause provides straight-time 
pay for a specified number of hours—40, 80, 120, 
ete. A third method is to determine vacation pay 
by applying a percentage factor to the employee's 
Such periods 


earnings over a specified period. 


vary from as little as 4 months to as much as 1 
year. Two, four, and six percent of the preceding 
year’s earnings are the figures most commonly ap- 
plied to vacations of 1,2, and 3 weeks, respectively. 
This method is especially convenient where work- 
ers are paid on a piecework or other incentive basis 

All agreements used in the study were in effect 
during the latter part of 1948 or in 1949. The agree- 
ments examined were negotiated by firms widely 
distributed throughout the United States and were 
about evenly divided between affiliates of the AFL 
and the CLO. Independent, or unaffiliated, unions 
accounted for approximately one-eighth of the 
total. Employment data were available for about 
half of the 


contained 


1.473 agreements. The contracts which 


such data covered almost 3,000,000 


workers 
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Loom Fixers’ Wages Range 
From $1.24 to $1.61 Hourly 


Loom fixers, among the highest paid millwork- 
ers employed in the woolen and worsted industry, 
averaged $1.61 or more in each of five northern 
production areas and $1.24 in the Virginia-North 
Carolina area in May 1949 

A study made by the United States Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, covering 
selected mill and office jobs in SIX Major areas, 
indicated that weavers tending automatic looms 


averaged higher hourly earnings than weavers 
assigned to nonautomatic looms and that men 


generally earned more than women in the weaving 
jobs. Hourly averages for weavers ranged from 
$1.67 for men tending plain, automatic looms in 
Rhode Island to $1.11 for women working on 
nonautomatic box looms in northern New England. 
Hand truckers, among the lowest paid men work- 
ers in the industry, averaged $1.10 or more among 
the northern areas and 89 cents in the Virginia- 
North Carolina area 

Occupational earnings in New England mills in 
May 1949 showed little change from the averages 
recorded in April 1949, the 


date of a2 previous 


Bureau wage survey. Job averages had increased 
somewhat in the other areas studied. Weekly 
work schedules were below April 1949 levels 


Although a majority of the mills in each area 
40-hour first-shift 
workers, as in April 1948, a seventh of the mills 
of 32 
Employment in the industry had declined during 


reported a workweek for 


reported work schedules hours or le ss 


the 13-month period in each of the northern areas 


Foreign Service Officers 
Study Department Operations 


The Department of Labor has a vital interest in 
the work of the United states Foreign Service 


Secretary of Labor 


officers abroad, Assistant 


Philip M 


service as they were about to depart for their first 


Kaiser told 21 young members of the 


foreign assignments. 


The group, together with 14 Department of 
State interns, held a series of orientation confer 
ences in the Labor Department and discussed pro- 
grams of the Department of Labor, the American 
American 


trade-union movement, and participa 


tion in international organizations 
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The President’s Conference on Industrial Safety 
will hold a progress report session June 5, 6, and 7, 
1950, in the Departmental Auditorium, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The coordinating committee for the Conference 
met in the Department of Labor September 15 and 
agreed upon the dates for the June session. Reports 
of progress in the organization of Governors’ Con- 
ferences on Industrial Safety and what action is 
being taken to stimulate more active industria! 
safety programs in the States will be reviewed by 
the Conference. 

It was also agreed that the attendance be limited 
to Governors of the States or their representatives, 
the coordinating committee, members of the tech- 
nical committees, and key representatives of labor 
and management and organizations with a specific 
interest in industrial safety. 

The coordinating committee also heard a recom- 
mendation that national organizations, through 
their representatives in States which do not have 
active industrial safety conferences might further 
stimulate the formation of Governors’ Conferences 
on Industrial Safety by making personal appeals 
to States’ Governors and Labor Commissioners 


urging sut h action. 


Connolly Presides 
William L. Connolly 


States Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 


Director of the United 


Standards and chairman of the coordinating com- 
mittee, presided at the meeting 

Many States are now engaged in organizing 
State safe lv conferences patterned after the initial 
President’s Conference on Industrial Safety held 
in Washington last March. Rhode Island has an- 
nounced a conference to be held in the spring, while 
five other States have begun preliminary plans 

\Mflembers of the coordinating committee who at- 
tended the September meeting included: Vincent 
P. Ahearn, National Sand and Gravel Association 
Washington, D. C.; Cyril Ainsworth, American 
Standards Association New Yor! N Y * Com 
mander Perry M. Boothe, Office of the secretary 
of Defense: W. H. Cameron, Evanston, Hl.; Ned 
H. Dearborn and Sidney Wiliams, National 
Safety Council Chicago \ r Gopeevic, Jn 
dustrial Safety Equipment Association, New York 
N. } R. E. Donovan, Standard Oil Co. of Cali 
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fornia, San Francisco; J. Dewey Dorsett, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives, New 
York, N. Y.; Carroll E. French, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Alfred H. Whittaker, American Association of 
Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, Chicago; 
John R. Kumpel, United Rubber Workers of 
America, Akron; John F. McMahon, Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation of America, Pittsburgh; 
Harry A. Nelson, Industrial Commission, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Charles A. Peters, Federal Safety Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C.; E. G. Quesnel, The Borden 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Harry Read, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Washington, D. C.; 
Forrest Shuford, Commissioner of Labor, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Frederick A. Virkus, Conference of Ameri- 
can Small Business Organizations, Chicago; R. H. 
Ferguson, American Society of Safety Engineers, 
Cleveland; J. C. Stennett, American Mutual 
Alliance; Chicago; Charles Sattler, International 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials, 
Charleston, W. Va.; William B. Barton and R. D. 
Siverson, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C.; L. L. Jones, National 
Small Businessmen’s Association. 

Clinton S. Golden, labor adviser to the Econo- 
mic Cooperation Administration, has accepted 
membership on the coordinating committee of 
the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, it 
has been announced by Secretary of Labor Maurice 
Tobin, who is general chairman of the Conference 

Mr. Golden’s participation as a member of the 
coordinating committee will be invaluable be- 
cause of his knowledge of international industrial 


safety problems, Conference officials stated. 


Regional Director Named 


secretary of Labor Maurice J. ‘Tobin has up 
pointed Ed MeDonald, regional director of the 
Federal Security Agency, as regional representa 
tive of the Department’s Bureau of Employment 
Security with headquarters in Dallas, Tex 

In his new post MeDonald, a native of Sallisaw, 
Okla., will be in charge of Federal-State relation 
ships for employment security in the States of 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and New 


Mexico 
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Paul R. Porter Heads 
ECA Mission in Greece 


Paul R. Porter, long active 
in the American News- 
paper Guild and former 
editor of the joint AFL- 
ClO “Kenosha Labor,” 
is the new head of the 
ECA Mission in Greece. 





The appointment of Paul R. Porter as Chief of 
the ECA Mission in Greece became effective Sep- 
tember 15, Economic Cooperation Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman and Special Representative W. 
Averell Harriman jointly announced. Porter suc- 
ceeds John Nuveen, Jr., who is being transferred 
to the Belgium-Luxembourg mission. 

Porter is the former editor of Kenosha Labor, a 
joint AFL-CIO newspaper published in Kenosha, 
Wis. Long prominent in the labor movement, he 
left his labor-editor post to work with the Govern- 
ment during the war. He served as chairman of the 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee of the War 
Production Board from 1942 to 1945. In October 
1945, he transferred to the Department of State 
as the United States Member of the European Coal 
Organization, and subsequently was chief of the 
mission for economic affairs at London. 

Since 1949 he has been alternate, first to William 
Ll. Clayton, and later to W. Averell Harriman, in 
their capacities as United States Representative 
to the Economic Commission for Europe 

Porter is 41, and a graduate of the University 


of Kansas. His home is at Kenosha, Wis. 


Boosts Apprenticeship 


In a letter sent to its members throughout the 
State the Indiana Chamber of Commerce urged 
more active participation and interest in appren- 
ticeship programs 

The letter commended the United States De 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship for 
ite effort to promote apprenticeship programs in 


industry 


Octoher 1949 








Union and Employer Liable 
To Worker Illegally Fired 


The National Labor Relations Board unani- 
mously ruled that an employer and a union each 
may be liable for the full amount of wages lost by 
an employee who is laid off illegally by the em- 
ployer at the insistence of the union. However, the 
Board made it clear that it will collect for the em- 
ployee only the total amount of wages actually lost. 

Following somewhat the pattern long followed 
by the courts in cases where two or more individ- 
uals are found to be jointly liable for damages in 
tort cases, the Board holds the union and the em- 
ployer ‘jointly and severally” liable for the em- 
ployee’s loss of wages. This enables the Board 
in case either the employer or the union is unable 
to pay—to collect the entire amount from the party 
which is able to pay. 

It was the first decision by the Board in a con- 
tested case on the provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which makes a union, as well as an employer 
liable for back pay in certain cases of illegal dis- 
crimination against employees. The National Labor 
Relations Act, which the present law amended 
made only employers liable to back-pay orders 


Ordered Reimbursement 

In its decision the Board ordered a New York 
truck operator and a local of the AFL Teamsters 
Union “jointly and severally” to reimburse an 
employee for the loss of wages he suffered when 
he was laid off because he was in arrears on his 
union dues. The employer laid off the employes 
after two other employees, who were union mem- 
bers in good standing, struck at direction of the 
union. The Board held that the lay-off constituted 
illegal discrimination in violation of the act be 
cause the employer and the union had no valid 
union-shop agreement 


The Board in making its first interpretation of 


the amended section LO (¢), which authorizes it 
require repayment of back wages from bo 
unions and employers, made two other significant 
rulings: 

1. “When it finds both an emplover and a union 
guilty of discrimination against an emplovee and 
orders back pay, the Board will not attempt te 
apportion the amount that each owes 

2. “The act makes no distinction between pr 
mary and secondary responsibility for discrimina 


tory treatment of an employee.”’ 
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Annual earnings of radio artists have an ex- 
tremely wide range. They fluctuate from less than 
§$1.000 to over $20,000 per vear. 

A small number of radio actors and singers at the 
top of their professions reported earnings of $20,000 
or more—occasionally much more—for 1947. But 
larger numbers made less than $1,000 during the 
veal 

Among announcers, earnings also vary widely, 
tho igh not as widely as among actors and singers. 

Sound-effects artists have a fairly narrow pay 

These findings are from a survey of earnings and 
working conditions of radio artists in New York, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, San Francisco, and 11 other 

y es. The survey was made bv the Depart- 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics In co- 
tion with the American Federation of Radio 
Artists The earnings data re present the artists’ 
nnouncers and 


iv from all fields of work 


Yearly Earnings of Radio Artists 





TOTAL 1947 EARNINGS OF ARTISTS AVAILABLE 
FOR WORK 39 WEEKS OR MORE 
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Earnings of Radio Actors Range from $1,000 to $20,000 a Year 


sound-effects artists generally get all or most o! 
their earnings from broadcasting, but radio actors 
and singers are typically free-lance artists wh: 
work also in other fields, wherever and whenevei 
they can get a job. 


Lowest Earnings 


Actors had the lowest median (middle) earnings 


of all the occupational groups in the survey. Half 


of them made less than $4,000 during 1947 (count- 
ing only those who were working or seeking work 
in at least 39 weeks of the year). The top-paid 
fourth of the actors made over $10,300, a figure 
second only to that for the highest-paid fourth of 
the free-lance announcers. But the lowest-paid 
fourth of the actors made less than $1,700 during 
the vear, far less than the lowest-paid groups of 
announcers and singers. 

For singers, median gross earnings were $4,800 
for 1947. One out of four singers made over $8,800; 
a corresponding proportion, under $2,400. 

Involuntary unemployment was mainly re- 
sponsible for the low earnings reported by many 
performers. This is indicated by the following 
earnings figures for artists with differing amounts 


of unemployment during 1947: 


Vedian joarty earnings 
We j nt Act Sin 
Sone $9, 000 $5, 900 
lto4 6, 100 
1, OOO 
p10 12 1, 100 
13 to 25 2, 200 2. 900 
4H 1035 1, 600 
3 - = 1, 300 
$9 to 52 700 


These figures all represent gross earnings. No 
deductions have been made for expenses -such as 
agent =’ commussions, t le phone SeCTVICe, and heces 
sarv clothing and entertainment which = are 
higher among free-lance artists than im many 
others proke SStOnS 

Stafl HHNOUnCCTs had median total CuUrninyes ol 
$4.700 for 1947. Earnings began at $6,800 for the 
top paid fourth of the staff announcers, much less 
than the corresponding figures for aetors and 
invers. On the other hand, the lowest-paid 
fourth of the staff announcers earned up to 


$3,500, much more than the lowest-paid groups of 


} 


actors and singers 
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Free-lance announcers were by far the best off of 
| the occupational groups studied, with median 


irnings of $9,600 for 1947. Three out of four of 


hem made over $5,400 and one out of four over 

16,000. 

Announcers have no such problem of irregulat 
mployment and consequently reduced earnings as 
o actors and singers. [t should be noted, however, 
hat practically all radio actors and singers in the 
ountry are concentrated in the cities surveyed but 
hat many staff announcers are located in other 
ommunities, Where they tend to have much lower 

earnings than those in the centers reached by 
he survey. 

Sound-effects artists likewise have steady em- 
ployment with radio stations or networks in most 
instances. Their earnings have a much narrowet 
range than those of any other occupational group 
in the survey; half of them grossed between $4,000 
and $6,800 in 1947. 

For data on employment and unemployment 
rates among radio artists, see the Labor Jnforma- 
tion Bulletin, May 1949. 


New Safety Bulletin 
Stresses Lifting Dangers 


A bulletin designed to wage war on injuries re- 
sulting from improper lifting methods has been 
issued for supervisors and foremen by the U.S 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Standards 

Entitled “Teach Them to Lift” the bulletin ts 
the second in a new series of safety pamphlets for 
use by industrial supervisors. It covers the ways 
and means of training workers to avoid the many 
bodily injuries caused annually by faulty lifting 
habits. 

The bulletin outlines the supervisor's responsi- 
bility for getting out production safely, and gives 
the types of common injuries which are caused by 
improper lifting habits. “Untrained persons,” it 
states, “often do a job the hard way As a result 
they have injuries, they soon lose their pep and 
energy, and they take more time whieh slows up 
production 

A limited supply of free copies ts available from 
the Bureau of Labor Standards, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington 256 D. C., and 
sules copies nay be purchased from the Superim 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25 D. C., for 


10 cents en hi 


Octohe 1, 1949 


Private D. C. Salaries 
Equal Government Scales 


The weekly salaries of women office employees in 
private industry in Washington varied from $34 on 
the average for office girls to $59.50 for hand book- 
keepers in April 1949. Salaries of most of the 
individual workers in the jobs studied fell between 
$37.50 and $52.50. 

The numerically most important job studied in 
Washington, where there is a relatively high pro- 
portion of small offices, was that of secretary ; 
women in this job averaged $56.50 a week. Women 
general clerks and general stenographers, the next 
largest groups, averaged $47.50 and $48.50, respec- 
tively. Comparisons with available data on salaries 
of Federal employees indicate that the average 
earnings of secretaries and stenographers in privat« 
industry in Washington were apparently close to 
those of Government workers in similar jobs 

The 40-hour, 5-day week was the most common 
schedule reported for women office workers in 
Washington. This is the work schedule in effect 
for Federal employees. Only 4 percent of the 
women in private industry worked over 40 hours 
and less than 10 percent more than 5 days a 
week, 

The survey of Washington office salaries was the 
last of a series of surveys covering offi 


ce workers in 
17 large cities, made by the Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics during the first half of 
1949. The other cities in which studies have been 
made during the past few months ar 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas 
Hartford, Los Angeles, Minneapolis-St. Paul, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Portland (Or 
Richmond, St. Louis, and Seattl 


e 


98,000 New Homes Started 


Hlomebuilders started construction on 98,000 
new nonfarm dwellings in August, the U. Ss. D 
partment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported, This was an increase of 2,000 units ov 


the duly total and 11,400 above the August 194s 


total. August marked the fourth consecutive month 
in Which new homes were started at the rate of 
approximately LOO,000 per month. The August 
starts brought the national S-month total to 


647,500 new dwellings 
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Expirations of Union Contracts 
IRON AND STEEL AND TuetrR PrRopucts 


American Can Co.—St. Louis, Mo.—Lithographers 


(CLO)—November 1, 1949. 

Screw Machine Co.—Chicago, Ill.—Auto 

November 20, 1949. 

Savage Arms—Chicopee Falls, Mass.—FLU 
November 22, 1949. 


American 
(C1 )) 
(AFL) 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRopUCTS 


Shoe Manufacturers Board of Trade—New York, N. Y. 


Shoe (CI1O)—November 15, 1949. 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Graphie Arts Association—Washington, D. C.—Stereo- 
tvpers (AFL)—November 18, 1949. 
Propucts OF PETROLEUM AND CoaL 
Richfield Oil Corp.—lIntrastate (Calif.)—Oil Workers 


(CLO)—November 10, 1949. 
Los Angeles and Ventura, Calif. 


November 3, 1949. 


Texas Co. Oil Workers 


(CTO) 


TextTiLe Mitt Propucts 
Cone Mills Corp.—Greensboro, N. C, Textile (CIO) 
November 7, 1949. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Reading Street Railway—Intrastate (Pa.)—Street 


(AFL November 30, 1949. 
Over-the-Road Trucking (16 companies) 
Teamsters (AFL) 


Texas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
November 15, 1949. 

Central States Over-the-Road Motor Truck 
Teamsters (AFL)—November 15, 1949. 


Interstate 


TRANSPORTATION EQuIPMENT, Excerpt AUTOMOBILES 
Boeing Airplane—Wichita, Kans.— Machinists (Ind.) 
November 5, 1949. 
Curtis-Wright (Propeller Division—Clifton and Caldwell, 
N. J.—Machinists (Ind.)—November 26, 1949. 


Conferences—Conventions 


November 8— Delaware State IUC (CIO)— Wilmington, Del. 
November 8-19—ILO Metal Trades Committee (third 


session) Geneva, 
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Master Mechanics and Foremen of Navy 
Mayflower Hotel, 


November 16 
Yards and Naval Stations (AFL) 
Washington, D. C. 

November 19-20—Arkansas State IUC (CIO) 
Rock, Ark. 

November 19-20—Texas State IUC (CIO)—Austin, Tex. 

ILO Iron and Steel Commit- 


Little 


November 22—December 3 


tee (third session) —Geneva. 


State Labor Legislation 


The Secretary of Labor’s Annual Conference on 
Labor Legislation is scheduled for November 29, 
30, and December 1 in Washington. Secretary 
Tobin has asked the Governors to send delegates 
to this conference—representatives from the 
State labor departments and major labor organiza- 
tions. Because of their special knowledge and 
interest in the field of labor legislation, a few 
representatives of national organizations and some 
individuals have also been invited. 

Meeting for the sixteenth year, the conference 
will again consider the common problems cur- 
rently facing labor leaders and recommend im- 
proved standards for industrial safety and health, 
workmen’s compensation, industrial relations, 
State labor departments, child labor, and wages 


and hours. 


International Standards 

The strengthening of international labor stand- 
ards will also be discussed. With the enlarged 
role that labor is taking in the field of international 
affairs, effective State participation in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization is becoming increas- 
ingly important. 

President Truman recognized an over-all need 
for cooperation when he said: ‘Only as we main- 
tain and improve our teamwork on the domestic 
scene can we meet our world commitments and 
build world teamwork to achieve recovery and 
lasting peace.”’ 

Maintaining an 
the development and enactment of sound labor 


improving our teamwork in 


laws in all our States is a base on which to build, 
Secretary of Labor Tobin said in calling the 
Sixteenth Conference on Labor Legislation. 
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Some Current Publications 


Employment Outlook in the Building Trades.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 967. One of a series of occupational studies conducted for use in 
vocational counseling of veterans, young people in schools, and others interested 
in choosing a field of work. Discusses characteristics of the construction in- 
dustry and its employment, the individual construction trades, and geographical 
distribution of employment. Prepared in cooperation with Veterans Ad- 
ministration. For more detailed information, see page 5. 121 pp. 50 cents. 


Wholesale Prices, 1947.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 947. The 
data given here represent prices at primary market levels—that is, at the levels 
of the first commercial transaction for each commodity. Includes index 
numbers of 900 different commodities. 66 pp. 30 cents. 


The Wage Chronology Series, Vol. I.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 
970. Describes the major changes in wage rates and related wage practices 
put into effect during recent years by a selected group of large companies and 
associations. Chronologies presented in this volume concern the American 
Woolen Co., Northern Cotton Textile Associations, United States Steel Corp., 
Bituminous-Coal Mines, Chrysler Corp., Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery. Reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review. 46 pp. 25 
cents. 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Sé niority. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
908-11. The eleventh bulletin in the series on collective bargaining pro- 
visions. 75 pp. 20 cents. 


Report and Recommendations on Proposed Revisions of Regulations, Part 541. 
Prepared by the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. Part 541 
defines the terms “‘executive,’’ “administrative,” “ professional,’’ “local re- 
tailing capacity,” “outside salesman,” as contained in section 13 (a) (1) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, providing exemptions from the wage and 
hour provisions of the act. 100 pp. Free. 


Labor Utilization Patte rns on Selected Housing Projects. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Serial No. R. 1961. Reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review, 
May 1949. 5 pp. Free. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information 
Office, Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency 
sent at sender’s risk. 
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The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes | “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
ws al abor ¢ gover » for the ar af . 

news about labor and government, for the | ang brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
use of labor and management, in news f lat . ‘ 

magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | TS OF 4 od anc _management what gov- 
and international labor news, ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 
objectives.” 
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